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Welcome (back)! 


Summer News................. 
News you missed about Hopkins and Baltimore. 


Being green at Hopkins... 


Picking up Guys or Girls 


Learn how to get it on the Hopkins way. 


An interview with Carol Greiderv....... 14 
Meet one of Hopkins’s leading scientists and its 


newest Nobel Laureate. 


Getting along with your Roommate......16 
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Being Safe in Baltimore......................... 3 
If you plan to stay at Hopkins for the next four 
years, you need to know how to be safe. 


My Advice to YOu...........:..cccecc0scs00000200 4 
A Hopkins junior offers some witty advice to 
incoming freshman. 


What up, Johnny Hop?...............0.0....... 5 


Learn the ins and outs of Hopkins slang. 


Recent Administrative Changes........... 6 
An explanation of last year’s administration 
shifts among the academic Deans. 


Johns Hopkins:.. 33. 18 
A short biography of the man who started it all. 


Book Review: The Other Wes Moore....19 
Getting around town...............0........... 20 


Transportation options for the car-less many and 
the adventurous few. 


A Historyof the University.................. 22 
Bringing knowledge to the world and stress to 
students since 1876. 


The Cove 


Pictures on cover: Michael Seung, 
Schoeck, Ben Morris, Kayla Ianna 


Welcome (back) to Hopkins! 


At the opening of the school year, freshmen are 


' beginning their undergraduate experiences just 


as upperclassmen are contemplating their ca- 
reers and futures. However, no matter who you 
are, the start of the academic year is a time for 
self-reflection and an opportunity to reevaluate 
your goals, possibly altering course in the pro- — 
cess. 


Like the beginning of the academic year, The Cov- 
er-Letter marks a new year for The News-Letter. 
The longest continuously published college news- 
paper in the-U.S., The News-Letter has kept stu- 
dents informed since 1896. We publish under all 
circumstances, even the occasional Snow magge- 
don, and are not afraid to investigate the most 
controversial topics on campus. 


The Cover-Letter is the first magazine issue of the 
2010-2011 academic year. Created only a few years 
ago, The News-Letter magazine has been steadily 
evolving and we will continue to experiment with 
it in order to present Hopkins students with a tru- 


ly unique experience. 


This magazine issue serves as a general introduc- 
tion to the University for freshmen (or upperclass- 
man who have been away for too long). We have 
made every effort to design this issue with you in 


mind and we hope that you learn something new. 
We certainly did. 


So consider this your Official introduction to The 


Johns Hopkins News-Letter, a Hopkins institu- 
tion and your local newspaper. 


Cheers! 


-- Husain Danish and Peter Sicher oe 
Magazine editors, The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Keving Jang, Matthew Morris, Otto 
relli, Aliyah Sanders and Karen Ho. 
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Survival 101: Using your smarts in and out of the classroom: 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Don't let The Wire scare you into 
not leaving your dorm. Hopkins is 
one of the safest college campuses 
in the country. However, don’t 
let the picturesque beauty of the 
Homewood campus lure you into 
believing that you live in a bubble. 
This is a city and, as such, remem- 
ber to exercise certain caution 
and use the safety resources that 
Hopkins provides. Here is a short 
guide to remind you how to stay 
safe during your stay in Charm 
City. 


Escort Vans 

The number for this service is 
right on your J-Card next to the 
security number. You can call up 
the vans anytime after five and 
have them take you anywhere you 
would like to go within a one-mile 
radius of campus. This radius in- 
cludes hot spots like the Ottobar for 
concerts or the boutique and res- 
taurant-filled Hampden. The vans 
run until 3 a.m., but will generally 


Hop Cops and Escort Vans: Resources to help you stay sale in Bmore 
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Lt. S. Williams assists in keeping Hopkins students safe around the Homewood campus. 


leave one van running from 3 a.m. 
to 7 a.m. for emergencies. You can 
also hop on the regularly scheduled 
escort vans that run to the Rotunda 
or to the Waverly Giant. 


Hopkins Security Personnel 

You should already know who 
the Hop Cops are and how to spot 
them. Those bright yellow shirts 
certainly increase their visibility. 
Along with off-duty Baltimore 
police officers that will come help 
out with security, you can find 
Hop Cops on and around campus 
24/7. They'll be on foot, car, bike, 
segway and golf cart and are more 
than willing to provide walking 
escort if need be. 


Security Technology 

There are 113 blue lights on 
and around campus, and like the 
brightly colored Hop Cops, these 
are just as easy to spot. If for any 
reason something feels unsafe, 
just press that red button and 
security personnel will be dis- 
patched to the area within 30 sec- 
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onds. There are emergency tele- 
phones which will connect you to 
security dispatch as well. 


Along with the standard 
closed-circuit televisions, Hop- 
kins has motion-detection sen- 
sors. These inconspicuous looking 
cameras will detect over 10 kinds 
of suspicious activity including 
individuals peering in windows 
and unattended packages. 


Finally, make sure-you sign up 
for the text message alert system 
which will text you in the event 
that something dangerous may 
occur near campus. More infor- 
mation about this system can be 
found at http://www.jhu.edu/se- 
curity/services_whelen.html. 


Security Programs 

The security website can help 
direct you to a variety of programs 
that will stuff your noggin with 
more safety knowledge than you 
thought possible. Join the Crime 
Watch program to do your part in 
reporting unsafe activity or sign 
up for RAD, a women’s self defense 
class taught in four sessions. 


Tuesday nights signify the 
weekly neighborhood _ safety 
walks led by the Director of Se- 
curity, Edmund Skrodzki. Often a 
campus group will join Skrodzki 
to lead the walk, and the event 
includes helpful safety tips. The 
group has even been known to de- 
tour to off-campus student's row 
houses so that Skrodzki could 
make suggestions to improve the 
student’s home security. 


Be Smart 

With all of the security mea- 
sures listed above, there is no ex- 
cuse for putting yourself in unsafe 
situations. If, for some reason, you 
are walking alone, don’t distract 
yourself by talking on the phone 
or texting. This makes you an 
easy target. Instead, dial “911” on 
your phone, and keep your finger 
paused over the “send” button in 
case you need to call it suddenly. 


But if you can help it, walk with 
friends. Don’t walk through East 
Baltimore at night. Catch a cab 
if you're stranded. Make friends 
with the Hop Cops. If you're a 
student at Hopkins, it’s safe to say 
that. you're pretty smart. Make 
sure you apply this knowledge 
to city life, and you won't have a 
problem. 


Using covered grades 
as an opportunity to 
explore, not to slack 


By GISELLE CHANG 


As they struggle with moving in and wak- 
ing up in time for those early morning classes, 
freshmen should be relieved to know that de- 
spite ongoing debate about the program, first 
semester covered grades still apply for them. 

Instead of receiving a letter grade that shows 
up on their transcript and factors into their 
overall grade point average (GPA), freshman 
will receive a Satisfactory (S) for all courses in 
which they get a C- and higher or an Unsatis- 
factory (U) for grades below a C-. This applies 
to all the classes they take first semester and 
courses that receive U grades may still be used 
to meet distribution requirements. 

According to an e-mail to The News-Letter 
from Dean of Academic Advising Jim Fry, 
the adoption of first semester covered grades 
happened sometime in the 1970s though the 
exact date of the policy’s first implementation 
is unknown because it predates all of Hop- 
kins’ longest-serving advisors. 

Dean of Enrollment William Conley ex- 
plained that was a faculty-driven decision. 
“There was concern that perhaps the academ- 
ic rigor and transition for incoming freshman 
was a complicated combination,” Conley said. 

According to Conley, there was also the 
desire for students to select courses outside of 
their strengths, “encourage exploration” and 
even have students “pursue majors different 
from those they originally intended.” 

While the policy has been around for de- 
cades, there has been and continues to be de- 
bate about whether or not to keep it in place. 

Conley stated that “many students who tran- 
sitioned well and did well” want to use their 
first semester grades and cannot when applying 
for medical or law school. He noted that “there 
are many calls from students and parents to un- 
cover grades” but due to the University’s strict 
policy, these calls are largely unsuccessful. 

Dean Fry agreed, writing that, “those stu- 
dents who do well wish they could document 
the specific grades for anyone who is interest- 
ed. Those who do not fare so well are relieved 
some of those specifics are obscured.” 

Both Conley and Fry said that there have 
not been any formal proposals to change or 
eliminate the program, but that the conversa- 
tion about the policy continues. 

Fry added that with or without covered 
grades the faculty is most concerned that stu- 
dents try their best and learn what they can. 
“Ultimately, what the students learn mat- 


ters most, not the grades they receive,” Fry 
wrote. It is just so much easier to focus solely 
on learning and what one is learning when 
grades are covered. 
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Jo as | say, not as I do: Advice for your freshman year 


S you start your freshman year, it’s easy 

to become overwhelmed by the op- 

portunities and activities presented to 

you. Even the schedule for Freshman 

Orientation appears time-consuming 
(because it is) and is enough to make a frosh more 
thana little nervous about the impending four years. 
But as you walk around campus for the first time, just 
remember — everyone has been a freshman before. 
We know what it’s like. 


Here are a few gems of wisdom from this friendly 
upperclassman: 


DO NOT wear your J-Card lanyard around your 
neck. I understand that it is hard to remember your 
J-Card and keys, so putting them 
on a lanyard is incredibly help- 
ful. There are a lot of positives: It’s 
convenient, and it’s large enough 
that you can hardly miss it when 
rou leave your room. I wan't lie 
there were a few instances when | hit the gym with it 
safely strung around my neck. But that is not where 
your brightly-colored neon string belongs. Frequent 
the gym enough and you will realize that there are 
cubbies for your possessions (yes, that includes your 
lanyards) and even cup holders in all of the cardio 
equipment (yes, your J-Card can fit in there). 


If there’s one thing I was worried about as a fresh- 
man, it was that I would look like a freshman. And if 
that is something you are similarly concerned about, 
never, ever wear your Hopkins lanyard around your 
neck. 


DO talk to your RA. If you haven't already real- 
ized this, your RA is a pretty cool person. They’ve 
also got quite a few years of Hopkins experience on 
you. And considering they have willingly applied to 
advise freshmen such as yourself, I would take them 
up on that offer. 


My freshman year RA would always come to sit 
with me when I was alone in the FFC (Fresh Food 
Cafe — have you learned that lingo yet?), getting a 
quick bite at 11:30 p.m. She recommended some great 
classes for me and I know I wasn’t alone in my love 
for her. She also inspired my roommate to become 
an RA. 


This past year, when freshman year was almost a 
distant memory, my RA was still the coolest person 
around. He would cook us food, throw Gossip Girl 
parties, and always compliment me on my shoes. No, 
I didn’t love him because he perpetuated my girlish 
tendencies. Instead, I loved having him as my RA be- 
cause every time I returned home he would greet me 
with a smile and ask about my day. 


DO NOT hook up with someone in your building. 
Alright, this stipulation does have a lot of conditions. 
The only reason I implore you to use caution and 
judgment from the area above your belt is because 
this could lead to potentially sticky situations. In- 
building hook-ups have the ability to occur alot more 
frequently than others (think of the convenience fac- 
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tor). For this reason, you may sexile your roommate 
more than is appropriate. And keeping the roomie 
love flowing freely should definitely be one of your 
main objectives as a freshman. Also, if for some rea- 
son things don’t go so well, you will have to pass 
that person on the stairs. Even worse, he could see 
you return from a walk of shame. 


Your freshman dorm will be your residence for 
the next nine months. Remember that in whatever 
(and whomever) you do. 


DO talk to that “scary professor.” In small 
classes, you will undoubtedly get to know your 
professor very well. As a freshmen, however, 
there is a good chance that you will be involved 

in bigger lectures. Don’t use 
Warner this as an excuse to not talk to 
your professor. They have of- 
fice hours for a reason. Even if 
vou know exactly what is eoine 
on and can recite the texthook 


from back to front, go talk to your professor. 


I didn’t take this advice with a particularly re- 
nowned professor of mine — until I was on a tread- 
mill next to him at the Rec Center. Suddenly, he 
didn’t seem too scary. 


DO NOT miss out on opportunities to hang out 
in the hallway. Keep the door to your room open so 
that you can hear what is going on in the hall. As a 
freshman, most people are overly social, ready and 
eager to make new friends. In my building, people 
studied, lounged, gossiped and ate in the narrow 
hallway of the main floor. Just remember to close 
your door when you leave your room for class. 


DO get involved in a student group, even if it is 
only for silly reasons. The Student Activity Fair is 
a great way to find out about student groups. Put 


your name on as many lists as interest you and attend 
a bunch of first meetings. It’s alright if you want to join 
the Quidditch club to be like Harry Potter, or decide 
to write for the Arts & Entertainment section of The 
News-Letter for free movie tickets. Not everyone joins 
a student group with an ulterior motive of adding to a 
resume. This is your life away from academia and your 
chance to try something new. You might even find a 
group that becomes like your second family. 


DO NOT skip class. At first, this sounds easy. But if 
you ever get stuck in a class that you're not fond of, you 
will realize that it can be a chore to go to class. Suck 
it up and sit through it. I skipped a few lectures of a 
class that I didn’t love, and became very worried about 
my grade by the end of the semester. Had I attended 
lecture, | would have found out about the extra credit 
opportunity that would have saved me a lot of stress. 


DO explore Baltimore. The city extends beyond 
the edges of the Homewood campus. Check out 


just what Baltimore has to offer. You'll find it’s easy 
to get around and well worth it. Baltimore’s free al- 
ternative weekly newspaper, City Paper, offers great 
recommendations of activities and their upcoming 
“Best of Baltimore” issue will clue you in on the best 
place to have Afghani cuisine or the best place to go 
thrifting. ; 


DO NOT resign yourself to only one study locale. 
Originally, B-Level in the library seemed to be the 
perfect area for me to get my work done. So, I stuck 
with that level and didn’t bother exploring the many 
study locales on campus. It wasn’t until the middle 
of my sophomore year that I realized the appeal of A- 
and C-level studying. Take the first months to figure 
out which area best suits your needs. Just because a 
building is not labelled “library” does not mean it 
isn’t conducive for hitting the books. Try the Winter 
Library in Charles Commons, 
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3 Einstein Bagel’s in the morning 
SS before exams, multi-purpose 

. rooms in the AMRs, the Hut 
and the Atrium in Gilman Hall 
or the couches and study rooms 
in Levering Hall. The campus 
may not seem terribly big, but 
remember: This is Hopkins and 
we have an exorbitant amount 
of places to do work. 


DO appreciate being a fresh- 
man. This is not only the first 
time you are without parental 
supervision, but it’s also some 
of the first important steps you 
will take toward your future. 
Don’t let that scare you, though. 
You are a freshman. You don't 
have to cook for yourself yet 
(thank you, FFC). You. don't 
have to worry about MCATs or 


“oh ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 
In-building hook-ups certainly have their appeal, but potential awkwardness is deterrent enough. 


LSATs or GREs. Right now, you 
can just enjoy your first year of 
college. 
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From MSE to FEC: Mastering Hopkins Lingo 


By RIAN DAWSON 

Walking around campus you may 
hear snippets of conversation like, “Hey, 
I'll meet you in the Hut after IFP. But I 
might be late because I have to stop at 
HelWell for my flu shot.” It may sound 
a bit strange, but after a while you'll get 
used to Hopkins’ own special dialect. 
The terms below will help you navigate 
conversations and make sense of some of 
Hopkins students’ more creative names 
for places and things. 


Arts and Crafts—Around campus, you 
may see upperclassmen sporting blue t- 
shirts with “Hopkins Arts and Crafts” 
written across the front. Students in the 
engineering school playfully refer to the 
School of Arts and Sciences as the School 
of Arts and Crafts because of the per- 
ceived easier curriculum. 


The Beach—The grassy knoll in front of 
the MSE Library where students gather 
when the sun is shining. It’s a great place 
to study...or not. 


Beirut or Beer Pong—The jury is still 
out on the true name of this popular frat 
game. Some will tell you it is Beirut, oth- 


of Wolman Hall, facing North Charles 
Street. With the attached Einstein’s, it’s 
a great place to grab a bagel before a 
morning class. The sub shop also boasts 
delicious subs, perfect for when the FFC 
starts to get old. 


D-Level—The lowest and quietest level 
of the library. Wear flip-flops and you'll 
garner yourself glares. 


D-level challenge—While William and 
Mary has the running of the President's 
Maze, and UVA has streaking across the 
quad in broad daylight, this Hopkins rite of 
passage is not for the shy and faint of heart. 
The challenge is the stuff of an exhibition- 
ist’s dreams: successfully have sex on D- 
Level. Do so and boasting rights are yours. 


FFC—The Fresh Food Café. This is 
where the majority of freshmen and some 
(though few) upperclassmen eat. The 
food, while not the best, is superior in 
comparison to some other schools. Break- 
fast is its best meal, especially on Sunday 
mornings and parents’ weekend. 


The Greenhouse—A small building be- 
hind Gilman near the President’s house 


that contains the Writing Center. It’s 
small and lacks air conditioning, but 
when you've got a term paper due in a 
week and you're stumped, the tutors are 
invaluable—no matter where you are in 
the writing process. Staff from the Writ- 
ing Center will also be setting up shop 
periodically in the new and -improved 
Hutzler Reading Room. 


HelWell—The Student Health and Well- 
ness center. Once located near the FFC, the 
Health and Wellness Center has recently 
moved to the Homewood apartments. 


The Hut—A quiet study space in Gil- 
man. Formally known as the Hutzler 
Reading Room. 


[FP—Introduction to Fiction and Po- 
etry I and II are among the most popular 
classes to take on campus. The courses, 
a pre-requisite for the Writing Seminars 
major, also fulfill writing intensive re- 
quirements for the more science-minded. 
In the course of a year, the number of stu- 
dents taking the IFPs is comparable to the 
numbers in General Chem or Bio. 
those 


JOHNS — Hopkins—For only 


vaguely familiar with the University, it’s 
common to hear John Hopkins instead of 


Johns. Get used to over emphasizing the 
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when talking to the unknowing. 


Lower Quad—As its name implies, the 
Lower Quad is below the Upper Quad. 
This is the quad on which Shriver makes 
its home. Like the Upper Quad, it too has 
a more formal name—The Wyman Quad- 
rangle. 


The Nest—A place in the stands during 
lacrosse games where Hopkins students 
sit and cheer. You may see upperclassmen 
walking around with tshirts that say 
“The Nest.” When Lacrosse season rolls 
around, these shirts will be made avail- 
able gratis by the Athletic Office. 


UniMini—A convenient store on the 
corner of 33rd street and St. Paul, next to 
the Subway. UniMini was once a WaWa, 
and like CharMar, offers made to order 
sandwiches. 


Upper Quad—The quad on which Gil- 
man sits. Though technically known as 
the Keyser Quadrangle, most simply refer 
to it as the “Upper Quad.” 


ers will insist it is Beer Pong. Whatevenincnn nn MeL lS a acc eae 
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the name, the game is hard to miss when 
there’s a table full of shady reds and a 
ping-pong ball. 


Bloomberg—Get used to seeing this name 
around campus. Hopkins alumnus, New 
York City Mayor and billionaire Michael 
Bloomberg is a big donor to the school. 
Bloomberg also refers to the building that 
houses the physics labs. Some fondly refer 
to this as “Hopkins Siberia” because it is out 
of the way and not on a quad. 


BMA—the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
located on the edge of campus. Admission 
is free for students, so, when you have 
some free time, get a group of friends to- 
gether and check it out. Sometimes, pro- 
fessors may choose to hold a class session 
in the building. 


The Breezeway—Technically this is the 
connection between Krieger and Ames 
Halls from the Upper to Lower quad. If 
you watch the trailer for the new Face- 
book movie coming out this fall you'll see 
that the creators try to pass it off as part 
of Harvard. It’s marble and stone and in 
the winter, a venerable death trap. Try to 
avoid J.Crew flip-flops and shoes with bad 
traction when it rains and you're trying to 
navigate from Upper to Lower quad and 
vice versa. 


CharMar—A market at the bottom 
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‘ve attended Johns Hopkins for 
three years and because | have 
spent my whole life in the Baltimore 
area, I’ve always known that it was 
Johns Hopkins, not John Hopkins. 

Despite this, Iam still confused by the 
tangled connections between the Johns 
Hopkins Health System, Johns Hopkins 
University and Johns Hopkins Medicine. 

Before I set out to write this article, I 
always wondered whether Johns Hopkins 
was a single institution or whether the 
University and the Health System were 
completely separate. 

In one sense they are separate. 

“The Johns Hopkins University and 
The Johns Hopkins Health System are 
separate corporations, each with its own 
board of trustees and own officers. 

Each has evolved from the separate 
corporations (university and hospital) cre- 
ated by Mr. Johns Hopkins and funded by 
his will” Hopkins spokesperson Dennis 
O'Shea wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

The University includes (among other 
things) the Schools of Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Education, Business, Pub- 
lic Health, Nursing, and Medicine, the 
School of Advanced International Stud- 
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ies, the Peabody Institute, the Applied 
Physics Laboratory, and the libraries. 

The President of the University is Ron- 
ald Daniels. 

The Health System includes the Hos- 
pital, the Bayview Medical Center, the 
Howard County General Hospital and 
Suburban Hospital. 

A hospital in D.C. and a hospital in 
Florida will be added soon. The Presi- 
dent of the Health Sys- | 
tem is Ronald Peterson. 

Yet while the Health 
System and the University 
are technically separate 
institutions with separate 
boards, things are actually more complex 
because many doctors are connected to 
both the School of Medicine (part of the 
University) and Johns Hopkins Hospital 
(part of the Health System). 

At one point the Hospital and the 
Medical School did not get along very 
well. 

“In the 1990s, the medical school and 
the hospital had different approaches to 
adjusting to the advent of managed care,” 
O’Shea wrote. 

“I have heard people from state govern- 
ment say that. . . lobbyists for the universi- 
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ty and the health system might take differ- 
ent sides on the same issue in Annapolis.” 

To deal with these issues, in the late 
1990s the Health System’s Board and the 
University’s Board came together to cre- 
ate Johns Hopkins Medicine, which en- 
compasses the entire health System as 
well as the School of Medicine. 

The CEO of Johns Hopkins Medicine 
is also the Dean of the Medical School. 
Right now that person is 
Edward Miller. 

“My. _ responsibilities 
are to keep the School 
of Medicine, the Univer- 
sity, and the Hospital and 
Health System the best that they can be,” 
he wrote in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 

The lines of authority are complex. The 
head of the Health System reports to Miller. 
Miller, in his capacity as Dean of the School 
of Medicine, reports to President Daniels. 

President Daniels, while not technical- 
ly involved with the health system, chairs 
the executive committee of the board of 
Johns Hopkins Medicine. 

“That is an interesting challenge to 
keep everyone informed of the many 
things we are doing,” Miller wrote. 

That is probably an understatement. 
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By GREG SGAMMATO 


This past year has seen Hopkins ad- 
ministration undergo a series of changes, 
both in terms of personality—with new 
deans occupying well-established posi- 
tions—and structure. With regard to the 
latter, Hopkins has brought about a num- 
ber of “reconfigurations” aimed to maxi- 
mize the well being of students and fac- 
ulty at Homewood. 

For example, the dean’s office of the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences has 
decided to shift from a functional decanal 
structure—in which deans are individu- 
ally assigned to various sectors, such as 
research, faculty—to a divisional one, in 
which single departments now serve all 
strata of the university, from doe-eyed 
freshmen to seasoned post-docs. 

The following list will shed some light 
on the administrative changes that have 
taken place over the past year: 


James B. Knapp Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences: Katherine 
Newman 


This past April, Katherine Newman 
was selected to the position of Dean of 
Arts and Sciences. For the past six years, 
Newman has taught at the Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Public and International Af- 
fairs at Princeton University. 

The veteran scholar and educator has 
served on the faculties of Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and the University of California, 
Berkeley. Among other things, Newman 
was chosen for internationally recog- 
nized scholastic achievement, academic 
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leadership and passionate teaching. New- 
man has been very vocal about support- 
ing interdisciplinary study, as well as 
multi-school collaborations. 


Vice Dean for Science and Research In- 
frastructure: Gregory Ball 


A faculty member in the Department 
of Psychological and Brain Sciences since 
1991, Ball will serve a number of pur- 
poses in this newly created position. For 
one thing, Ball will act as a liaison for his 
divisional departments—undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and postdoctoral—that are 
related to scientific disciplines and re- 
search. In this vein, Ball will be respon- 
sible for convening a divisional council of 
science chairs, with particular attention 
being paid to those working in the natu- 
ral science departments. He will help to 
resolve issues, including those involving 
tenure and promotions, that arise within 
the various science departments. He will 
also preside over research reporting and 
work closely with the technology trans- 
fer office. Such a position will, according 
to the University, foster interdisciplinary 
cohesion by collating a number of respon- 
sibilities. 


Vice Dean for Humanities, Social Sci- 
ences and Graduate Programs: Kellee Tsai 


A sister position to the aforementioned 
Vice Dean for Science and Research Infra- 
structure, this new addition to the office 
of the dean will be held by resident politi- 
cal scientist and director of the East Asian 
Studies Program Kellee Tsai. In her new 
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Katherine Newman becme the new Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences in April, replacing Adam Falk. 
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position as Vice Dean, Dr. Tsai will con- 
vene two separate divisional councils— 
one in the social sciences and one in the 
humanities. 

Additionally, she will reside over is- 
sues concerning tenure, promotion and 
recruitment to various departments in her 
division. In terms of graduate programs, 
Tsai will oversee financial aid packages, 
academic performance, admissions, re- 
quirements for graduation and teaching 
obligations; she will also oversee working 
conditions and performance expectations 
for postdoctoral fellows. 


Vice Dean for Undergraduate Educa- 
tion: Steven David 


Professor David, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Department of Political Science 
since 1981, will take this newly-config- 
ured position, aimed to emphasize under- 
graduate research and increase faculty- 
student interaction. 

As Vice Dan for Undergraduate Edu- 
cation, David will explore research op- 
portunities for undergraduates, whether 
they lie in the School of Arts and Scienc- 
es, other Hopkins divisions or even the 
greater Baltimore area. Such a position 
is fitting for David, who has successfully 
directed the Woodrow Wilson Under- 
graduate Research Fellowship Program 


COURTESY OF KREIGER JHUEDU 
Kellee Tsai holds the newly created title of Vice Dean-for Hurrianities, Social Sciences and Graduate Programs. 


for over 10 years. 

In addition to this new position, David 
currently serves as Vice Dean for Centers 
and Programs. While he will no longer 
oversee several interdepartmental pro- 
grams, such as Africana Studies and Lat- 
in American Studies, David will continue 
to oversee the program in Public Health 
Studies, the Center for Language Educa- 
tion and the Dean’s Teaching Fellowship 
program. 


Interim Vice Provost for Student Af 
fairs: Sarah Steinberg 


Dr. Steinberg, currently the Senior As- 
sociate Dean of the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences, has stepped in to temporar- 
ily replace Dr. Paula Burger, who has just 
recently retired. 

Before accepting this position, Stein- 
berg was responsible for the School of 
Arts and Sciences’ graduate professional 
programs—which offer 13 master’s de- 
grees—and worked closely with Krieg- 
er’s information technology _ strategy. 
Steinberg will oversee Homewood Stu- 
dent Affairs and report directly to Lloyd 
Minor, Provost and Senior Vice President 
for Academic Affairs. A permanent Vice 
Provost for Student Affairs will be an- 
nounced at some time during the Fall 
2010 semester. 
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University enters 
payment agreement 
with city to avoid losing 
tax-exempt status 


On June 11, Hopkins joined other 
Maryland colleges and hospitals in a 
program to make special payments to 
the city instead of instituting new tax- 
es. 
The Maryland Hospital Association 
(MHA) and the Maryland Independent 
College and University Association 
(MICUA) have entered into a “Pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes” (PILOT) program, 
which states that over the course of the 
next six years they will pay the city a 
total of $20.4 million. In each of the first 
two years, they will pay $5.4 million. 

Due to Hopkins’s size, it will be contrib- 
uting a large portion of the payment. The 
Hospital and University combined will 
pay $11.07 million over the next six years. 

This payment serves in place of levy- 
ing new taxes against the University and 
Hospital, such as a proposed $350 bed 


tax, and preserves the tax-exempt status | 
of these institutions and similar ones | 


throughout the state. 

“this agreement helps the city address 
its fiscal challenges, provides budget pre- 
dictability for hospital who are also work- 


ing their way out of financial difficulties | 


similar to those the city faces, and retains 
hospitals’ critical tax-exempt status,” Car- 
mela Coyle, President and CEO of MHA, 
said in a statement. 


Hopkins moves to 


and World Report 
ranking 


U.S. News and World Report released its 
annual ranking of national colleges, with 
Hopkins coming in at number 13 in their 
“National Universities” category, a group 
of 262 schools. Last year Hopkins was 
ranked 14th. 

Hopkins graduate programs regu- 
larly rank in the top ten in the annual 
report. 


—All briefs by Laura Muth 
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News in brief 
Hopkins News in Brief 


Mechanical engineering 
professor faces assault 
charges after pushing 

guard 


An associate professor and lab direc- 
tor at Hopkins was charged with assault 
after an incident with a security guard at 
Wood’s Hole Marine Biological Labora- 
tory in Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 

Professor Noah Cowan, 38, who teaches 
Mechanical Engineering, had just finished 
a summer course at Woods Hole. He is 
accused of pushing a 61 year old security 
guard who was attempting to break up a 
party being held by students of the pro- 
gram on campus grounds on August 1. 

Cowan allegedly pushed the guard 
at least twice, leaving red marks and a 
scratch on her arms. 

However, Cowan pleaded not guilty to 
a charge of assault and battery on a per- 
son over 60. 


Police officer fired after 

altercation with skate- 

boarder becomes high 
profile issue 


A city police officer who was caught on 


| tape berating and pushing a skateboarder 
|.at the Inner Harbor three years ago was 


number 13 in U.S. News. 


fired on August 25, despite a ruling from 
a trial board of three officers that cleared 
him of the most serious charges against 
him. 

Salvatore Rivieri was charged with us- 
ing excessive and unnecessary force, ut- 


| tering discourtesies and failing to file a 


report of the incident. The panel: cleared 
him of the first two charges and recom- 
mended a five-day suspension for the last 
charge. Failure to file a report can earn 
anywhere up to a fifteen-day suspension. 

However, - Police Commissioner Fred- 
erick Bealefield III overturned the ruling 
and fired Rivieri. 

While the commissioner is allowed to 
overturn such rulings, his decision has 
resulted in protests from the police of- 
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Construction begins 
on Brody Learning 
Commons, slated to 
end summer 2012 


On June 6, a ground-breaking cer- 
emony was held to celebrate the start of 
construction on the Bredy Learning Com- 
mons (BLC). 

The BLC will be a major addition to 
the Milton S. Eisenhower library. It is 
being constructed to the south of the li- 
brary and will connect to MSE on several 
levels. 

The BLC is named after Hopkins’s 13th 
president, William Brody, and will fea- 
ture group study rooms, a new location 
for the Department of Rare Books and 
Manuscripts and classrooms for the De- 
partment of Preservation and Conserva- 
tion. 

Construction is planned to end in July 
2012. 


City News 


ficers’ union, which has claimed that he 
bowed to public pressure in a widely pub- 
licized case. 


Senator Theatre 
receives city funding 
for renovations in spite 
of controversy 


Baltimore business owner Charles 
“Buzz” Cusack and his daughter Kath- 
leen Cusack have reached a deal with the 
city to run the historic Senator Theatre in 
Belvedere Square. 

The Cusacks, who also run the Charles 
Theatre, will pay the city one dollar in an- 
nual rent for the next forty years and are 
receiving a $700,000 loan from the city to 
renovate the Senator. 

The Cusacks are fronting $400,000 of 
their own to help with the project, which 
willinclude building two new restaurants 
and another movie screen, and are seek- 
ing $550,000 in federal and state grants 
and historic tax credits. 

The decision was protested by the 


Hopkins research 
assistant robbed, 
murdered near 
Homewood campus 


A Hopkins research assistant was stabbed 
to death in an apparent robbery on July 25. 

Stephen Pitcairn, a research technician 
working on breast cancer research, was 
planning to enter medical school. He was 23. 

Police arrested two individuals in the 
case, John Alexander Wagner and Lavel- 
va Wagner. They are being charged with 
murder. 

Pitcairn was reportedly on the phone 
with his mother at the time of the attack. 
She reportedly told police that she heard 
the attack, and that her son was killed 
even after he offered his wallet. 

Both suspects in the case have criminal 
records. John Wagner has been charged 
in several other violent crime cases, and 
Lavelva Wagner has faced drug charges. 


theater’s former owner, Thomas Kie- 
faber, who reportedly referred to the 
decision as “fraud,” according to The 
Baltimore Sun. 


Charm City Circulator 
—aims to run on time 
despite of construction 
and traffic 


While the free, more eco-friendly 
Charm City Circulator buses have seen 
increased ridership, they struggle to re- 
main on time. 

The Circulator, which runs two routes 
through the city, is averaging more than 
4,000 passengers a day. While some 
have praised the project, others have 
expressed concern over using it to com- 
mute. 

A combination of extensive construc- 
tion around the city and high tempera- 
tures have prevented the buses from 
running every ten minutes, as they are 
intended to do, which could present a 
problem in maintaining ridership. 
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In an attempt to reduce the University’s carbon footprint, the Daniels administration has launched a massive effort to educate students through campaigns such as “Know Your Food Print. 


Greener everyday: How Hopkins is becoming sustainable 


By ANN WANG 


Even though the school colors are still 
blue and white, within the past decade, 
Hopkins has emerged as a leader in creat- 
ing a greener and more environmentally 
sustainable campus. 

The 2010 Princeton Review’s Guide to 
Green Colleges listed Hopkins as one of 
the nation’s 286 “most eco-friendly cam- 
puses.” 

The University also received an overall 
grade of B-minus from the College Sus- 
tainability Report Card this year, doing 
especially well in the categories of climate 
change and energy policy and student in- 
volvement. 

While Hopkins probably isn’t getting 
into medical school with that GPA, it’s 
clear that sustainability has become a pri- 
ority not only for the administration, but 
for students as well. 

According to director of Hopkins’s 
Office of Sustainability Davis Bookhart, 
the school’s dormitories used more than 
16 million kWh of electricity last year 
alone. 

“That is equal to the annual green- 
house gas emissions from 1,416 homes or 
2,230 cars,” Bookhart said in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

However, the fact that residence halls 
are responsible for such a significant frac- 
tion of emissions means that students 
have considerable power to reduce the 
University’s carbon footprint. 

Bookhart suggested taking shorter 
showers, washing clothes with cold water 
(this translates to the “bright colors” cycle 
on the dorm machines) and turning off 
the lights. 

Invest in reusable mugs, water bottles 
and grocery bags — some grocery stores 
even give a discount if you bring in reus- 
able bags. 

Other simple and environmentally 
friendly actions include unplugging lap- 
top and cell phone chargers, which draw 
power even when not charging. 

An easy way to do this is to plug all ap- 


pliances into one power strip that can be 
switched off when leaving the room. 

Greenhouse gas emissions can also be 
significantly reduced by turning off ther- 
mostats when leaving the room, or turn- 
ing up thermostats during the summer 
(congratulations to everyone living in the 
air conditioner-less AMRs for being ex- 
tremely green). 

As a whole, Hopkins has resolved to 
halve its carbon dioxide emissions by 
2025. 

The University’s ultimate vision is to 
become completely carbon neutral, mean- 
ing that all carbon dioxide emissions from 
nonrenewable resources are balanced by 
energy from renewable resources or oth- 
erwise offset. 

Monitoring your dorm’s carbon foot- 
print has gone high-tech this year: The 
AMRs, Wolman, McCoy and Charles 
Commons have all been outfitted with 
Energy Dashboards. 

These interactive touch-screen moni- 
tors display the building’s water and en- 
ergy consumption in real time, and will 
also be viewable online. 

The Energy Dashboards will come in 
handy for the year’s first SEX: IT (Saving 
Energy eXtreme: Interdorm Tournament) 
competition in September. 

Dorms will compete with each other to 
reduce their water, gas and electricity us- 
age for various prizes. 

“The competition itself is the brain- 
child of Alexia Simmonard-Note and Da- 
vis Bookhart, who were looking for ways 
to make Hopkins a greener place,” Diana 
Wohler, a Hopkins senior who helps run 
the competition, said. 

“The hope is that, while the competi- 
tions are still fun, the green behaviors 
will become habit and Hopkins students 
will continue to use less energy.” 

There are many ways for students to 
become involved with campus sustain- 
ability on a leadership level. 

Student groups such as SEA (Students 
for Environmental Action) and’ HEAT 
(Hopkins Energy Action Team) encour- 
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age greener practices on campus and in 
the Baltimore community, and seek to 
influence energy policies on a state and 
national level. 

The Office of Sustainability also runs a 
program called ECO-Reps. 

“ECO-Reps [is] a selective year-long 
program where 10 freshmen work to- 
gether to develop, design and implement 
campus greening projects while promot- 
ing sustainable living among their peers,” 
Bookhart said. 

Best of all, freshmen are paid for par- 
ticipating in the program. 

The Green Activity Generator, a 
challenge sponsored by the Office of 


gan advocating Meatless Mondays — eat- 
ing vegetarian meals one day every week 
— as a wallet-and-earth-friendly strategy. 

Finally, recycling is an important part 
of a green campus. In recent years, the 
Hopkins program has undergone major 
renovations. 

In addition to the ubiquitous bins for 
cans and paper, the Recycling Program 
will pick up electronics, batteries and 
printer cartridges for recycling. 

Hopkins also participates in the an- 
nual RecycleMania competition in the 
spring, which pits universities against 
each other to see which can recycle and 
reduce the most. 


Sustainability, welcomes students’ Hopkins’ sustainability priorities are 
ideas on making also clear in the 
the campus more various construc- 
environmentally The hope is that. the tion projects on 
friendly. . — campus. The newly 

Additionally, a green behaviors will renovated Gilman 
major and minor : : Hall is the first 
program in Global become habit, and Hopkins LEED-certified 
Environmental gtydents will continue to building on the 
Change and Sus- Homewood — cam- 
tainability was of- use less energy. pus. 


fered for the first 
time last year by 
the Department of 
Earth and Planetary 
Sciences. 

Another often overlooked way to re- 
duce your personal carbon footprint is as 
simple as reaching for a salad instead of a 
hamburger. 

In a calorie-to-calorie comparison, 
meat takes up to 10 times the resources 
to produce as an equivalent amount of 
grain. 

The average American consumes twice 
as much meat as the global average, and 
that number has doubled in the past 50 
years. 

It’s been estimated that decreasing 
your yearly meat consumption by 20 per- 
cent is equivalent to switching from driv- 
ing an ordinary sedan to a Prius. 

For those of us not ready become vege- 
tarians, the Hopkins Hospital recently be- 


—DIANA WOHLER, SENIOR 


The Leadership 
in Energy and En- 
vironmental De- 
sign system rates a 
building’s sustainability based on water 
and energy efficiency, building materi- 
als, indoor environment and other fac- 
tors. 

“While many of [Gilman’s] features 
are hidden, like the high efficiency heat- 
ing and cooling systems, others are vis- 
ible, like the water-conserving bathrooms 
and all the wonderful natural light flow- 
ing into the atrium in Gilman,” Bookhart 
said. 

“You may also notice that Gilman is 
the first academic building — with others 
to come soon — with composting bins to 
further reduce waste.” 

Keep up with new developments 
on the Hopkins Sustainability website 
(www.sustainability.jhu.edu) or on the Sus- 
tainable Hopkins Facebook page. 
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Makin’ money ain't funny: A guide to smart spending 


By KELSEY MILLER 


First of all, I'm no money expert. In 
no way am I the Suze Orman of Hop- 
kins. However, during my time here, I 
have kept myself clothed and fed, I’ve 
held down a couple jobs, and I’ve only 
overdrawn my bank account once. So 
no matter what your financial situation, 
my smattering of advice can help you be 
smart about your money for the next four 
years. 

If you're looking to get a job, by far the 
best place to start is at the Student Job 
Fair, which takes place on Friday, Septem- 
ber 3. From 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., in the Glass 
Pavilion, you can meet potential employ- 
ers, both Hopkins and non-Hopkins, and 
get advice and necessary paperwork from 
the Student Employment Services (SES) 
booth. 

When you're walking around the Pa- 
vilion, there will be tables with displays 
set up for various employers. When you 
approach a table, introduce yourself and 
ask some questions to find out if the job 
might be a good fit. 

Be sure that you are dressed ap- 
propriately, and bring about 10 copies 
of your resume to hand out to potential 
employers. You can create a resume on- 
line using the SES template, or use your 
own, but be sure to include your available 
hours. 

Be honest and realistic about schedul- 
ing time for your classes and extracur- 
ricular activities — you don’t want to end 
up losing a job offer or breaking a com- 
mitment down the line because of a time 
conflict. 

If you miss the job fair, or if you want 
to get a head start on the process, you can 
check out the SES database of posted jobs 
at http://www.jhu.edu/stujob/. The jobs 
include research, desk jobs, nanny posi- 
tions and more, and you can submit your 
resume directly, or call or email potential 
employers. You can even sign up to get 
email notifications for temporary jobs, 
which can range in duration from one af- 
ternoon to a few weeks. 

Remember, getting a job is mainly 
based on two things — your available 
hours, and your persistence in following 
up with the employer. If you don’t hear 
back within about a week, send an email 
or call. Employers are getting piles of in- 
distinguishable resumes at this time of 
year, so it pays to make an effort. 

If you do get called in for an interview, 
make sure to clarify details like job re- 
sponsibilities, hourly pay and whether 
you need work-study. Before you start the 
job, be sure to take care of the fun stuff, 
like filling out an J-9 form, a Federal W-4 
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and Maryland tax forms. The SES website 
can help you out with this. 

Also, if you are allotted federal work 
study, you'll need to get a FWS Autho- 
rization Form to give to your employer, 
which you can get from Student Financial 
Services in Garland Hall. You don’t need 
to have work study to get a Hopkins job, 
however. 

Not all the jobs are on the Homewood 
campus, either — if you don’t mind taking 
the JHMI Shuttle, you can get jobs at vari- 
ous Hopkins affiliates, including the Hos- 
pital and the School of Medicine. 

In addition to a job, if you have some 
free time and you want to make some 
quick cash, you could participate in a 
clinical study or research project. You 
will find these through fliers posted on 
boards around campus or the Hopkins 
website. Compensation is usually at least 
$10 an hour. The experiments might be a 
simple as sitting at a computer and push- 


ing a few buttons — an easy way to make 
a few bucks. 

Once you get that comfy Hopkins job, 
your hourly wage will likely be around 
$10 an hour, with a recommended limit 
of 10 hours a week for freshmen, so bud- 
get accordingly. In high school you might 
have had a parent help you out with 
money, but freshman year is probably the 
start of a transition away from that kind 
of support. Your mom might not hesitate 
to send you $50 for extra food in Septem- 
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ber, but don’t be surprised if she expects 
you to understand the value of a dollar by 
March, let alone by senior year. 

To make your money last, you need to 
understand where it’s going. Do you want 
your hard-earned cash to go to food and 
clothing, nights out with your friends, or 
a plane ticket for Spring Break? Whether 
you are relying on your own cash or your 
parent’s generosity, make sure you pay at- 
tention to your spending habits. 

For example, for nights out with 
friends, the best way to keep spending 
under control is to budget yourself be- 
forehand. How much do you want to 
spend on, let’s say, “entertainment” each 
week? How much does that come to per 
month? For the whole semester? Drop- 
ping $30 a week comes out to almost $500 
a semester. : 

Make up your own budget, then keep 
track of where the money goes each week. 
Drinks, food, taxi, that concert, renting a 


COURTESY OF ASHLEY FELDMAN 
Senior Karen Chen works at the Circulation Desk in MSE. The library is a major source of campus jobs. 


movie, lending five bucks to a friend . . . 
it adds up. Look for free entertainment 
where you can. Start with campus events, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and Balti- 
more “Free Fall” arts events throughout 
October. 

Another reason you should be careful 
when spending money with your friends 
is that students often have a wildly dif- 
ferent idea of what's affordable. Some 
of your peers may be reluctant to spend 
money at all, keeping the price of tuition 


in mind at all times. Others may get a siz- 
able allowance from their parents or just 
may not have a good money sense. 

However, it pays to be conscious of 
how much YOU can afford. Don’t be 
fooled into breaking your budget by how 
much your friends spend. And avoid 
traps like mindless online shopping, 
which can‘drain your balance before you 
realize it. Don’t confuse what you want 
with what you need (that adorable dress 
can make it pretty confusing.) 

Entertainment expenses may be op- 
tional, but you’ve got to eat. With the 
freshman meal plan you will likely eat at 
least two meals a day at the FFC. How- 
ever, this still leaves snacks, midnight 
meals, breakfast on the go and those 
times when you would rather not get out 
of your pajamas and go to dinner. Luck- 
ily there are a number of nearby places to 
grab groceries or a cheap meal. 4 

St. Paul Street offers popular choices 
like Chipotle, University Market, Subway, 
and Chinese food restaurants, all within 
a reasonable price range. Sit-down res- 
taurants like the nearby Carma’s Cafe, or 
One World Cafe on East University Park- 
way, are pricier but still popular, especial- 
ly among students looking for alternative 
study-spaces. 

If you want to use your Dining Dollars, 
there are a surprising number of places 
to eat on the Hopkins campus. Charles 
Street Market, Nolan’s in Charles Com- 
mons, Pura Vida Café in Levering Hall, 
and the Levering Food Court all take 
Dining Dollars, although using your own 
money is not advised, as the prices are in- 
flated. 

If you're looking to get cheap grocer- 
ies or a snack supply, your best bet is to 
make a list and: make the walk to the 
Giant supermarket, on 33rd Street near 
Greenmount Avenue. Bring cloth bags, 
(the plastic ones will break on the walk 
back), and stock up on snacks for the se- 
mester. Or if you're craving fresh fruit 
or vegetables, you can get cheap, local 
produce from the 32nd Street Waverly 
Farmer's Market, every Saturday morn- 
ing before noon. 

Eddie’s Market is also nearby, but make 
sure to acquire and use a Hopkins Alum- 
ni Discount Card for 10% off on your pur- 
chases. This card is great for other stores 
and restaurants too — it never hurts to ask 
if its accepted. These cards are distributed 

- by Hopkins on certain days, so watch for 
it in the daily announcements. 

Keeping track of your money may 
sound like a lot of work, but with a rea- 
sonable budget and good habits, you'll 
get through the semester with cash to 
spare. 
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Blue Jay sports in review, continuing excellence at Hopkins 


By CHIP HARSH 


While Hopkins is best known for its 
academic rigor and ground-breaking re- 
search, Blue Jay athletics — consisting of 
21 varsity teams — have achieved a great 
deal of success in recent years. 

The men’s lacrosse team is one of the 
most storied athletic programs in the coun- 
try at the competitive level of any sport. 
Coach Dave Pietramala graduated from 
Hopkins in 1990 and now helms the peren- 
nial Division I national title competitors. 

The women’s lacrosse team is the only 
other Hopkins squad that competes at the 
Division I level. The Lady Jays compete in 
the American Lacrosse Conference and 
are coached by Janine Tucker. 

The other 19 teams compete at the 
NCAA Division III level in the Centen- 
nial Conference. The only exception: The 
men’s and women’s swimming teams are 
a part of the Blue Grass Mountain Confer- 
ence. 

Hopkins athletics are improving ev- 
ery year. During the 2009-2010 academic 
seasons, Hopkins athletics placed 13th in 
the Learfield Sports Director’s Cup. The 
Director’s Cup is a prestigious ranking of 
collegiate athletic programs. Together, the 
Jay teams accumulated 638 points, mak- 
ing it the best year to date. 

Last year, 12 teams competed beyond 
the conference in NCAA play. The base- 
ball team finished the year in fifth place 
at the Division III College World Series. 


Hopkins has one of the best Division Ill football teams in the entire country. 


The men’s and women’s tennis teams also 
made appearances in the Sweet Sixteen. 
In the winter, men’s swimming fin- 
ished 12th nationally. 
Four teams finished in the top 10 of 
the NCAA tournament last fall. The foot- 
ball team had its most successful season 
ever finishing with a loss in the quarter- 
finals. The women’s soccer team finished 


their season in the quarter finals. And the 
women’s cross country team finished sev- 
enth in the nation. 

However, the men’s soccer team lost in 
the Sweet Sixteen. 

The obvious conclusion: Hopkins has 
one of the best Division III athletic pro- 
grams in the country. 

The upcoming year is bound to be as 
robust with victories as last season. Pre- 
season polls for fall sports expect Hop- 
kins Conference dynasties to continue. 

The men’s and women’s soccer teams 
and the football team were picked to fin- 
ish first in the Centennial Conference. 
Field hockey and women’s cross country 
were both picked to finish second in the 
conference. While men’s cross country 
was picked to finish third and volleyball 
picked to finish fifth. 

The winter and spring teams have high 
expectations also. 

The Athletic Department front office 
does an impeccable job of supplying their 
coaches and athletes every opportunity 
to compete and be successful. 

The coaching staffs and the student ath- 
letes that dedicate themselves to winning 
in the name of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity are a great source of pride for Hopkins 
students. But winning is only part of it. 

The football team will begin their sea- 
son on Sept. 11 against Randolph Macon. 
Preseason polls have the team ranked in 
the top 15 nationally. Hopkins will re- 
turn 13 starters including preseason All- 


American Alex 
Lachman. 
The women’s 


soccer team was 
unanimously 
picked to win the 
Centennial Con- 
ference. Eight 
starters return to 
the field for coach 
Leo Weil and they 
were ranked sixth 
in the NSCAA Na- 
tional Preseason 
Poll. The Lady Jays 
begin their season 
Sept. 4 against 
Fredonia State. 

The men’s 
soccer team is 
ranked 10th in the 
NSCAA Preseason Poll. Five: All-Centen- 
nial players return to play for coach Craig 
Appleby this season, led by Scott Bukoski, 
who has led the conference in scoring the 
last three years. Their first game is against 
Buffalo State on Sept. 4, at home. 

The women’s cross country team looks 
to win the Conference for the third- 
straight year. Coach Bobby Van Allen 
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to overcome 
Dickinson 
conference 


looks 
favored 
for the 
crown. 

The men’s cross 
country team, also 
coached by Van Al- 
len, will be led by 
Steve Tobobnick. 
Haverford and Dick- 
inson received more 
points in the Centen- 
nial Conference pre- 
season polls. The first 
race will be in Timo- 
nium, Sept. 2. 

In the spring, Van - 
Allen also coaches 
the track team. 

The Ursinus Field 
Hockey team has 
dominated the Cen- 
tennial Conference, 
winning the title the 
past five seasons. 
Coach Meghan Cal- 
lahan Fraser’s team is 
ranked 15th national- 
ly and will begin their 
season Sept. 4. Ari 
Branchini, named to 
third team All-Amer- 
ican in 2009, leads six 
returning starters. 

The volleyball 
team may be the un- 
derdogs in the Centennial Conference 
this year. The squad has a new head coach, 
Matt Troy, who was an assistant coach at 
Gettysburg and also coached Howard 
County Community College for a season. 
Troy’s Lady Jays were picked to finish 6th 
in the conference and their season begins 
Sept. 3 in Goldfarb Gymnasium. 

Men’s and women’s basketball will 
begin their seasons before holidays. Se- 
nior Lyndsay Burton will lead the team. 
She averaged over 12 points per game in 
the 2009-2010 season. And when the men 
take the court, seniors Mike Henrichi and 
John Alberichi will lead the scoring and 
rebounding. 

The water polo team consistently gar- 
ners national acclaim and Jeremy Selbst 
will anchor the squad in goal. Selbst has 
an extensive list of accolades from last sea- 
son and nothing less is expected this year. 

Hopkins also has a men’s and women’s 
fencing team coached by Austin Young. 
Both teams had much success last year. 
Max Weider finished 11th last year at the 
NCAA Mid-Atlantic regional and Lauren 
Chinn placed 10th at the same tournament. 
Both athletes will fence again this year. 

Wrestling coach Keith Norris has a lot 
of talent on the mats this season. Patrick 
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In spite of a disappointing season last year, Hopkins lacrosse remains strong. 


Stanley, Ben Kauffman, Eric Levenseller, 
Rocky Barilla, Robbie Nedbor-Gross and 
Chris Ruland are eligible to wrestle this 
season, making for an experienced lineup. 

And in the spring, the men’s and 
women’s tennis teams will play singles 
and doubles in the Centennial Confer- 
ence and into the NCAA Regional and 
National tournaments. 

The baseball team has had much suc- 
cess in recent years and you will know 
when their season has begun from the 
pinging of metal bats near the AMRs on 
weekend mornings. 

The men’s and women’s lacrosse teams 
will fill the Homewood Field stadium. 
The games will be broadcast on ESPN and 
the campus buzzes with excitement. La- 
crosse is respected tradition in Maryland 
and especially at Hopkins and when the 
Lax team wins, everyone is happy. 

Hopkins athletes take pride in win- 


- ning but also have fun. And the Division 


III games are always free admission. If 
you enjoy following competitive sports, 
follow your Hopkins teams on the ath- 
letic website, www.hopkinssports.com. The 
games and schedules are kept up to date 
and there is even a Twitter feed. 

Go Blue Jays! 
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Iiamond in the rough: Sex, love and romance at Hopkins 


Everything you need to know from breaking the ice to popping the cherry 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 


Attention all freshmen: The moment 
you've been waiting for has finally ar- 
rived. 

Gone are the days of curfews and 
sharing close quarters with your par- 
ents. 

No longer will you have to sneak out 
of your house or apartment in order to 
meet up with that special someone, or 
hook up in the projection room above 
the auditorium during your free peri- 
ods. 

Not to mention the fact that the high 
school hierarchies and social stigmas 
you've carried with you like a scarlet let- 
ter for four years have finally been wiped 
away, leaving you free to romance that 
hot former cheerleader who doesn’t know 
about your Star Wars figurine collection, 
or that lusty lacrosse player who hasn’t 
seen a photo of your old nose. 

You're in college now, and the world/ 
Homewood campus is your proverbial 
oyster of love. 

Now that you've set up the mood light- 
ing in your dorm room and snuck a few 
condoms from Health & Wellness, you're 
looking to score. 

But you can hardly find your 9 a.m. Mac- 
roeconomics section, let alone a good booty 
call, and Playfair wasn’t quite the big orgy 
your PA led you to believe it would be. 
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Where do you find all those cute coeds 
Van Wifder promised you'd get once you 
hit the hallowed halls of higher educa- 
tion? And once you do find them, how do 
you get them into your standard extra- 
long twin? 

The most important step in finding 
love (or, more likely, a hookup) is to lock- 
down your location. 

If you’re lucky enough to live in the 
AMRs, you're in a prime spot for picking 
members of the opposite sex — the plus of 
being packed in like sardines is that your 
hallway alone will be rife with lonely, 
loose freshmen. 

Most of us can’t rely on late nights in 
Sylvester with a bottle of Svedka, though, 
so once you're off on your own, you'll 
have to find some more creative places to 
get someone’s Blackberry PIN. 

Sadly, we Hopkins students lack group 
hangout spots like Student Unions and 
school-wide dining halls, but we do have 
M-level. 

Sure, the library sounds like a lame place 
to pick people up, but since this is Hopkins, 
and most people make the library into a 
second dorm room, it ends up working out. 

Sit next to that hot thang pouring over 
Proust at one of the tables in the back, or 
strike up a conversation about the switch 
to paperless with someone stuck at the 
printing station. 

Disclaimer: “Do you come here often?” 


is not a clever line to use at the MSE. Of 
course he/she does. 

Classes can also be good places to 
meet people, though they’re better at 
helping you weed out the crazies from 
the cuties. 

Yeah, that girl with the bangs and sexy 
librarian glasses sitting in the third row 
in Social Psych might look like a good op- 
tion, but when she turns out to be that jerk 
that needs to raise her hand in the middle 
of a 300-person lecture class, you know 
she’s not your scene. 

That being said, it’s never a bad idea to 
lure the object of your affection into a pri- 
vate study session in one of the Wolman 
or Charles Commons common rooms. 
Sometimes, Orgo can be quite the aphro- 
disiac. 

The best places to pick up members 
of the opposite sex are, of course, par- 
ties. 

The Jungle Juice is flowing, someone 
hooked their iPhone up to fratmusic.com, 
and everyone's decked out in their best 
cleavage/bicep baring t-shirt. 

Your kegstand haze might prevent you 
from snagging the pick of the litter, but 
hey, you’re in college! 

There’s no shame in giving into your 
beer-goggled hormones once in a while. 
Or for four years. 

Okay. You've scoped out the scene, and 
sweet-talked someone into “listening to 
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some music” in your dorm room. 

But when you guys stumble in, your 
roommate, the one who NEVER EVER 
leaves the room, is watching YouTube 
videos of cute kittens on his/her bed. 

Disaster? Maybe. Sometimes, subtle 
hints and white lies might help get the 
hermit out of the way (“Oh, hey, erm, so 
Matt and.J need to have a really important 
private conversation for a couple of hours, 
Son): 

Other times, you just need to be obvi- 
ous (“Yo, I’m sexiling you. Peace.”) If that 
fails, you can wait until your roommate 
falls asleep, but only if you're a really ter- 
rible person/super desperate. 

And of course, you can always relegate 
yourselves to some other semi-private 
area in your building, if you must. 

To avoid this problem in general, it’s a 
good idea to come up with some sort of 
system with your roommate, like sending 
a heads-up via text, or placing a rubber 
band on the doorknob if your roommate’s 
out and you're worried about him/her 
coming (back) prematurely. 

Navigating the world of love and lust 
at Hopkins can be tricky, but with a little 
practice, it can be done. _ 

Stay strong, stay safe, stay off of JHU 
Confessions, and you might make it out of 
here with a string of steady relationships. 

Or, at least, with a wealth of hilarious 
stories about romantic pitfalls and perils. 
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Start the academic year here, together! 


Come to the entirely FREE 


The fonts Hopkins University Come 
Block : 


Convergence is for JHU students and affiliates, and residents of the FREE 
neighborhoods surrounding the Homewood Campus! ted 
Food and Fun! 


PRIZES valued 
2-5pm at $1,100! 


Saturday, September 11, 2010 
3200 Block of Saint Paul Street 


For more information: 
Facebook: Hopkins Convergence 
Email: commrelations@jhu.edu 
Phone: 443-287-9900 


Hot dogs, Popcorn, Cotton candy and Sno-cones! 
Moon bounces, Carnival games, Chess and Checkers! 


Entertainment and Good Neighborly Relations! 
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Things I’ve Learned with Nobel Laureate Carol Greider 


By TIFFANY NG 


Carol Greider, a professor of Molecu- 
lar Biology and Genetics at the Hopkins 
Medical School and a co-winner of the 
2009 Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medi- 
cine, was just a graduate student when 
she discovered the existence of telomer- 
ase, an enzyme that helps to maintain the 
length of chromosomes. 

-After DNA undergoes many replica- 
tion cycles, the ends of the DNA strands 
will inevitably shorten unless additional 
base pairs are added, a job which is ac- 
complished by telomerase. 

Over the course of the past 25 years, 
telomerase has proven to be a key player 
in many diseases, ranging from cancer to 
aplastic anemia. 

Greider took a moment to talk with the 
News-Letter about the motivation behind 
her research and how coming to Hopkins 
has shifted the focus of her work. 


The Cover-Letter (C-L): What started you 
on the path to a career in science? 


Carol Greider (CG): I guess it was the op- 
portunity that I had as an undergraduate 
to work in research labs. 

I was a biology major but I wasn’t re- 
ally sure what I wanted to do as a biol- 
ogy major, but once I got into labs - | 
worked in four different research labs as 
an undergraduate — there's nothing like 
actually being in a place and doing the 
research to give you a sense of what you 
enjoy. 

Once I gotinto a lab that I really clicked 
with intellectually — that was molecular 
biology and biochemistry — I realized | 
was having fun! 

And my plan was then to continue 
having fun and that’s when I decided to 
go to graduate school...because I really en- 
joyed the lab work. 


C-L: So how did that lead you specifically 
into telomere research? 


CG: So after my undergraduate work, I 
applied to various graduate schools be- 
cause I liked the lab work. And when 
I was interviewing at UC Berkeley, I in- 
terviewed with [co-Nobel laureate] Eliza- 
beth Blackburn. 

She was doing some telomere research 
and | was very captivated by it. It was 
very different from a lot of the research 
that was going on at the time. 

So I thought that seemed exciting so I 
decided to go to Berkeley because I was 
hoping to be able to work with her. 


C-L: Did you realize at the time that 
doing research on telomeres would be 
this important or have this great of an 


impact on science? 


CG: Not at all! At the time we didn’t even 
know what telomeres were in human 
cells. 

They knew what telomeres were in 
these little single-celled pond animals 
they were working on — Tetrahymena — 
and we were just curious about how chro- 
mosomes were maintained. 

There wasn’t any apparent, obvious 
medical link at the time, although we 
knew that if you work on something 
that’s fundamentally important, those 
fundamental things in biology tend to be 
conserved across species. 

That was just the base knowledge that 
we had, so we didn’t have any way to 
know what the consequences of under- 
standing telomeres was. 


C-L: What do you think has been the most 
exciting offshoot of your research, either 
in your lab or what other people have 
done with your discovery? 


CG: I think that there are a couple of dif- 
ferent aspects. One is just really under- 
standing the detailed mechanism — the 
pleasure of solving the puzzle. That was 
a lot of fun. 

But the fact that while we're doing that, 
these clinical applications have come out 
of the research, and that’s both in cancer 
and in age-related degenerative disease. It 
turns out that telomerase plays an impor- 
tant role in allowing cancer cells to con- 
tinue growing. 

The idea is to find a way to block the 
telomerase, and potentially block the 
growth of cancer cells. 

More recently, we’ve understood that 
telomere shortening plays an important 
role in a number of age-related degen- 
erative diseases, and so following up on 
those implications is a way to actually be 
able to manage patients if not, in the fu- 
ture, treat disease. 

It’s very exciting to have those links. 


C-L: What brought you to work at Hop- 
kins? 


CG: I was working at cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory for 10 years after I left Berke- 
ley doing independent research, but the 
opportunity to come to Hopkins and have 
more interaction with graduate students 
was a really appealing one. 

They didn’t have any graduate pro- 
gram at Cold Spring Harbor at the time 
and I really liked the idea of having stu- 
dents — a mixture of both students as 
well as post-docs in the lab. So that was a 
good reason to come here. 

One consequence of that is that my re- 
search has gone in more of a medical di- 


rection than it would have because of the 
medical school here. 

People don’t do research just sitting in 
a lab or an office thinking of ideas; you do 
it by talking to people. It really is inter- 
action with people that drives where the 
research goes. 

So naturally, because there is a lot more 
medical knowledge at Hopkins, that has 
definitely influenced the direction that 
the science has 
gone. 


CL: Do you 
think _ receiv- 
ing the Nobel 
Prize affected 
how you have 
conducted 
your research? 


CG don't 
know yet! It’s 
been _ pretty 


new. The first 
six months is 
very busy in 
terms of go- 
ing places and 
talking and 
stuff like that. 

I'm _ taking 
the summer 
to get some 
papers writ- 
ten up and get 
back into the 
science, which 
is what I love doing. I don’t see it hay- 
ing long-term consequences, certainly in 
terms of the kind of research I want to do. 

I still very much love solving prob- 
lems and finding funny things out. Be- 
ing able to continue to do that — inter- 
acting with all the people here in my 
lab — is what I’ve enjoyed doing this 
summer. 


C-L: After all of that dies down, what will 
your next project be? 


CG: Every time we answer a question, it 
brings up a lot more other questions in 
terms of, “How is it that telomere length 
equilibrium is actually maintained? 
What are the details of the molecules 
that have to be altered or interact with 
each other?” 

Really understanding that on the fun- 
damental level will have very important 
implications for disease. 

If they find new genes that are involved 
in telomere length regulation, then they 
are candidate genes for various diseases. 


C-L: Last year was the first time that two 
women were co-awarded a Nobel Prize. 


COURTESY OF WWWHOPKINSMEDICINE.ORG 
As a grad student, Carol Greider discovered the enzyme telomerase. 


What do you think the next step is in 


_ terms of advancing women in science? 


CG: I’m hoping that it’s a trend. Certainly, 
it’s been true for a number of years, that 
Nobel Prizes are awarded 20 to 30 years 
after the work was done. 

That’s in part because they are award- 
ed for the consequence of the work. And it 
takes about 20 or 30 years to really know 
what the con- 
sequences are. 

So 20 or 30 
years ago there 
were fewer 
women = run- 
ning research 
labs, having 
their own in- 
dependent 
labs. Hopeful- 
ly that trend is 
changing. 

I know it’s a 
difficult thing 
to change, the 
culture of sci- 
ence. But cer- 
tainly in the 
last 25 years, 
I've seen that 
there are a 
larger number 
of women lab 
heads. 

If that goes 
along with the 
awarding of 
prizes to women, one would hope that 
this is the beginning of a trend. 


C-L: Do you have any advice for either 
incoming freshmen or undergraduate or 
graduate students interested in pursuing 
a career in science? Your story is pretty in- 
spiring — you made your discovery as a 
graduate student. 


CG: The main thing is to follow what you 
love. Many people have asked me, “How 
is it that you got to win the Nobel Prize 
and do you feel like you've achieved ev- 
erything now?” and my answer to that is, 
“No, that’s not the point.” 

I didn’t set out to win the Nobel Prize, 
I set out to do something that I was in- 
terested in. That really is the main thing, 
because it’s a lot of hard work. 

There are a lot of things that one does 
that are hard work, but its so much more 
fun to do hard work that.is something 
that you love doing, to come in every day 
and fell like there is a reason for it. 

You don’t have to necessarily follow 
the trend. What is hot today won't neces- 
sarily be as hot later on. Find what you're 
interested in and pursue that. 
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Photo Essay: First Night 


A new tradition on 

campus started by 

President Daniels 
last year. 


Anna Salzman/Photography Editor 
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How to deal with the roommate from hell 


A resident advisor offers his advice to freshman and returning students on how to handle roommate conflicts before they get out of hand 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Meet Herbert and Harold. They are 
two freshmen who have just arrived at 
Hopkins. They are both excited for the 
year and looking forward to the whole 
college experience. 

It is the first time either of them has 
lived away from home or has shared a 
room. While neither is too sure what the 
year is going to be like living in a double, 
both hope for the best. 

Meet Herbert and Harold six weeks 
later. They are not very happy. 


roommates. And this is not an issue that 
only affects on-campus students. 

Off-campus students quite often 
have to deal with similar situations. The 
friend who seemed perfectly normal 
in public may, in private, have strange 
habits like spending hours in the show- 
er and having a strange penchant for 
walking around the apartment in only 
his underwear. 

Conflict is a fact of life. Sure, we could 
opt to live by ourselves, but that is a lone- 
ly existence. Besides, there will always be 


Harold “sexiles” Herbert quite 
frequently. Harold is also a 
little paranoid. He believes 
Herbert is trying to assume his 
identity. Harold insists Her- 
bert is copying his fashion and 
hair style. 

Herbert maintains strange 
sleeping hours. When Harold 
would try to sleep at 2 .am, 
Herbert would be up playing 
World of Warcraft on his com- 
puter. 

All night long Harold would 
have to listen to the incessant 
clicking of Herbert’s mouse. 
Herbert also occasionally likes 
to use Harold’s stuff, including 
his toothbrush. 

Despite their general dis- 
satisfaction with the situation, 
however, neither is willing to 
express his opinion. They re- 
main silent and let their resent- 
ment fester. 

Meet Herbert and Harold 
three months later. The two 


do not speak to each other. 
Instead, Harold and Herbert 
communicate using carefully 
placed sticky notes. Both have 
made it a point to make the other's life as 
miserable as humanly possible. 

Herbert, tired of being “sexiled,” 
pricked holes in Harold’s entire condom 
supply. Fearing that Herbert was trying to 
take over his identity, Harold burned all 
of Herbert's clothes and shaved Herbert's 
head in the middle of the night. 

Tired of Herbert’s WoW habit, Harold 
injected super glue into Herbert’s mouse, 
effectively ending Herbert’s gaming ca- 
reer. As icing on the cake, Harold uses 
Herbert’s toothbrush to clean the suite’s 
filthy toilet. 

While this situation may sound hu- 
morous, it is actually very common. As a 
resident advisor, I have witnessed some 
of the most ridiculous conflicts between 


roommates. In fact, college is probably the 
best time to learn how to deal with con- 
flict. 

Now, you may be thinking, “Well I’m 
not going to have this problem, because 
I’m rooming with a friend.” In reality, 
you could be wrong. Some of the worst 
roommate conflicts that occur are be- 
tween friends. 

Think of it this way: when you moved 
in freshman year, you had absolutely no 
expectations for your roommate. If he 
turned out to be really weird and quirky, 
you would say, “Eh, I guess it’s part of the 
college experience,” and just try to toler- 
ate the situation. 

However, we hold our friends to a 
very different standard. We assume that, 
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because they are our friends, they know 
and understand everything about us. If 
that is true, then why do we need to com- 
municate? 

There is no real magic formula to re- 
solving roommate conflict. In fact, most 
of the steps are, in my opinion, common 
sense. 

For example, the best way to prevent 
roommate conflict is to never let it hap- 
pen in the first place. For this to work, 
communication is key. Be open with your 
roommates. Do not let your frustrations 
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Sophomores and roommates Christie Young Smith and Elyse Thulin study peacefully in the tight confines of their room. 


fester, especially if the problems do not 
seem like they will go away in the near 
future. 

Do not follow the example of Harold 
and Herbert and communicate using 
sticky notes, Facebook, AIM or text mes- 
saging. A lot can be lost in translation, 
which may only worsen the situation. 

Follow the golden rule. Despite being 
from diverse backgrounds and upbring- 
ings, most people have similar values. Be- 
fore you say something, stop and think: 
how would you feel if someone said the 
same thing about you? 

If you would be extremely insulted, 
that may be a sign that you have to re- 
think what you are about to say. 

Recognize early on that you will not 


always be right. I, like many Hopkins 
students, am occasionally guilty of this. 
While you may think your word is gospel, 
I can guarantee you it is not. You need to 
accept that, sometimes, you will be wrong. 
Be willing to listen to your roommate. 


Get the rules down early in the year. 


All resident advisors have given their 
residents a roommate contract form, with 
the expectation that they will actually 
talk about it with their roommates. 


A large majority of conflicts can be pre- 


vented if roommates just take a few min- 


utes early in the year and lay 
down some ground rules. 

Alas, for Harold and Her- 
bert, their conflict has become 
extremely bad. At this point, it 
is necessary for residents to go 
talk to their resident advisors. 

As my boss says, we are 
paid the big bucks to resolve 
these types of problems. Resi- 
dent advisors are trained to 
help mediate these conflicts 
and reach a successful reso- 
lution that is acceptable to all 
parties. 

It is also important to main- 
tain a realistic expectation when 
coming into college. Many 
people think they will become 
best friends with their college 
roommate. While a noble idea, 
it probably will not happen. In 
the end, you may just have to 
accept that, in the real world, 
you are not going to be friends 
with everyone you meet. 

Finally, you may think the 
easiest solution is to just get a 
room change. However, I can 
almost guarantee that that will 

not happen. Space is tight in 
the University dorms. There 
are no empty rooms just sitting there, 
waiting to be filled. 

A room change can only occur if an- 
other pair of students are simultane- 
ouslyrequesting a switch. While a room 
change may sound appealing, remem- 
ber that your new roommate had a room 
switch because he could not get along 
with his old roommate. What makes 
you think he will get along with you? 

While it may be easy to ignore most 
problems and tolerate the situation at 
hand, it is necessary to be open with your 
roommate and communicate your prob- 
lems. 

With a little work in the beginning, 
you will hopefully have a successful resi- 
dential experience this year at Hopkins. 
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Goodbye thunder thighs and flabby guys: How to stay fit at Hopkins 


By CHIP HARSH 


Do not be afraid to gain weight. 


We are young college students who 
are still growing and maturing. Gaining 
weight is a natural, healthy process. The 
“Freshman 15” is usually a good thing, 
especially if the weight comes in the form 
of muscle and/or lean, natural fat. 

Eating disorders can be prevalent dur- 
ing the independent college years. Starva- 
tion is not the correct solution to obesity. 

You may find yourself overweight, in 
which case adding the “Freshman 15” 
would be unhealthy. Set yourself a goal to 
lose the “Freshman 15” or however many 
pounds you would like to shed. 

The formula for gaining and losing 
weight is the same: be active and eat 
smart. You need to have a healthy diet, 
regimen and lifestyle. After that, your 
body will find the best physical equilib- 
rium. 


Get active. Stay active. Be active. 


There are a plethora of activities avail- 
able on campus. There’s even more to do 
around Baltimore City. If you’ve got the 
time, explore as much of this region as 
you can. 

Avoid a sedentary lifestyle at all costs. 
Do not spend hours and days on end in 
your room surfing the web, reading or 
even studying. 

The Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center is the hub of activity on this cam- 
pus. Do not limit yourself to “exercising.” 
Kudos to those of you who, already use 
the Rec Center to stay fit, but be weary of 
falling into a mundane routine. Running 
on a treadmill for 20 minutes four times 
a week is boring. Yes, it saves you some 
time but expand your horizons a bit. 

Weight lifting is a natural addition to 
the cardio exercises. Rock climbing may 
be an even better workout — plus it’s chal- 
lenging and mentally stimulating. An 
hour or so of racquetball or squash is a 
formidable plyometric cardio workout. 
These games are easy to learn and foster 
friendly competition. 

Don’t forget the pool. It’s clean and 
mostly empty, not to mention the best full 

body workout on the face of the planet. 

Like the fictional phenomenon Kenny 
Powers says, “Don’t be the best at exer- 
cising.” What he means is that exercis- 
ing can be rewarding, but it’s a solitary 
and lonesome activity. Join a club team, 
play in the rec-leagues or start your own 
games. You'll meet people while staying 
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active and have more fun. 

Pickup basketball games are always 
occurring on the courts. They’re constant- 
ly looking for a few more players. There’s 
also Volleyball and Badminton set up on 
various days of the week. 

Check the Rec Center website for a full 
list of activities. There’s something for 
everyone including spinning, yoga and 
kickboxing classes. 

The Rec Center will be your home away 
from home when the weather turns cold 
and we are all forced inside. The building 


hoods, each with something different and 
special to offer. Spend a Sunday walking 
around Canton, Fell’s Point or Fed Hill. 

Take full advantage of your weekends. 
The Outdoor Adventure Club knows 
how to do weekends right. If you're inter- 
ested in hiking, camping, canoeing, rock 
climbing or biking the Outdoor Adven- 
ture Club has excursions planned all year 
long. Maryland has a lot to offer in the 
realm of outdoor adventures. 

You'll know you are leading an active 
life if your sleep schedule solidifies. You 
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Nathaniel Counts, Jay Xie and Ben Brida practice lifting weights and safe spotting in the Rec Center. 


is full of professionals and students who 
are trained to help you be safe and have 
fun while staying active. 

From October to April you can stay 
active in the Rec Center; but while the 
weather is still welcoming, get outside! 
Plan your day around an outdoor activ- 
ity. Get some friends together and play 
Ultimate Frisbee or a three-on-three soc- 
cer match on the freshman quad. There's 
even a big group of kids that play Cricket 
some evenings on the upper quad. 

Another easy place to exercise out- 
doors is the track. If you enjoy running in 
circles or up and down steps the stadium, 
this is the place to go. 

If you enjoy longer jogs or walks, the 
neighborhoods between Homewood and 
Loyola are some of the most pristine and 
beautiful in the country. Head north on 
St. Paul and get lost for a mile or so in the 
maze of mansions and tulip gardens. 

You could also spend an entire after- 
noon exploring our fairly expansive cam- 
pus. Walking is the best way to absorb a 
city. Baltimore has several great neighbor- 


should find yourself exhausted at the end 
of the day, ready to sleep and get up early 
to do it all over again. An active person 
gets up early for breakfast and gets to 
sleep early enough to get those solid eight 
hours of shut eye. 


‘Bat plenty. Eat smart. Eat FFC. 


All young adults should be self-edu- 
cated in the intricacies of the nutrition 
science. Take the time to research about 
what to eat and when to eat it. Fruit in the 
mornings, carbs at supper and protein as 
often as possible. 

Three meals a day can be sufficient but 
make sure the basic food groups are cov- 
ered and you eat to full, not stuffed. Don’t 
prohibit yourself from snacking, but have 
some celery and peanut butter instead of 
a box of Cheez-Its. 

And if you are living an active life- 
style, as you should be in college, you 
need to eat a lot. A 2,000+ calorie per day 
diet is not uncommon. Athletes and the 
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avid exercisers should probably take in a 
significant amount more. 

Plan your meals. They take priority 
over most everything but breathing. Al- 
ways plan breakfast. A cup of black cof- 
fee, eggs, granola, yogurt, and some fruit 
is a great way to start your day. The other 
two meals should be a bit bigger, espe- 
cially lunch. 

Consider the FFC a privilege. The food 
service employees put a lot of hard work 
into producing well-rounded, hearty 
meals three times a day. Although the 
menu may become repetitive, if you have 
the patience and open mind to put togeth- 
er a healthy plate of food, your body will 
thank you. 

Explore Charles Village and the many 
tasty boutiques. However, it can be diffi- 
cult to find well rounded healthy meals. 
A Subway sandwich and a bag of chips is 
not a smart dinner choice. 

Also avoid having the Chipotle Bur- 
rito for lunch four times a week, or Max’s 
chicken pizza every Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday night. Too much of 
a good thing is bad. 

Other than grocery shopping for fresh 
foods every week, the FFC and Nolan’s 
provide an adequate variety of healthy 
food choices. 

They once asked Moises Alou, who 
played in the Major Leagues for two de- 
cades, what his secret to longevity is. He 
replied, “I drink lite beer.” Alou’s answer 
may seem facetious and certainly inad- 
equate but it’s true. 

The point is, be smart about what you 
put into your body. Drugs and alcohol 
can be harmful to your lifestyle and your 
physical well being, especially when 
consumed too frequently or at high vol- 
umes. 

Most people assume that the “Fresh- 
man 15” is a direct side effect of drinking 
too much beer during your first year not 
at home. Beer and mixed drinks have a 
lot of calories and they are usually con- 
sumed at night as your metabolism is 
slowing, therefore contributing to un- 
wanted flab. Drinking less beer and alco- 
hol will certainly help you avoid gaining 
weight. 

But if you do feel the need to have 
some beers, reach for the Bud Lite before 
Bud Heavy. 

If you spend this year pursuing your 
education as diligently as you take care 
of your body, you will find yourself in 
great physical condition by next summer. 
And you just may be proud of the “Fresh- 
man 5” or “Freshman 15” or “Freshman 
20” you put on or lost by eating right and 
staying active. 
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Abolitionist, businessman and founder of our University 


A biography on the man who started it all, Johns Hopkins 


By PETER SICHER 


Today most people remember Johns 
Hopkins the man for his odd name and 
the school and hospital he created in his 
will. Few remember his accomplishments 
in life . 

Johns Hopkins lived from 1795 to 
1873. The name Johns ran in his family. 

His grandfather was named Johns 
Hopkins, after his mother Margaret 
Johns. Hopkins was born on a large 
tobacco plantation in Anne Arundel 
County, Md. 

Numerous slaves lived on the planta- 
tion initially. The Hopkins family was 
Quaker, though, and belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends, which advocated aboli- 
tion. 

In 1807, Johns Hopkins’s father, Sam- 
uel, freed all of the family’s ablebodied 
slaves and provided a home for the rest. 
Johns had to give up his formal schooling 
and come home to work in the fields. 

When he was 17 years old, he moved to 
Baltimore to work in his uncle’s grocery 
store because his mother suspected that 
her son had great business skills. 

While working for his uncle Johns 
fell in love with his cousin Elizabeth. 
He asked her to marry him and she ac- 
cepted. 

Unfortunately for the young lovers, 
Jonhs‘s uncle Gerard Hopkins put a stop 
to the marriage. Both Johns and Eliza- 
beth vowed to never marry anyone else, a 
promise they kept. 

Perhaps it was this that caused Johns 


and Gerard to end their business partner- 
ship. Or perhaps it was their disagree- 
ment over whether or not it was accept- 
able to sell whiskey. 

Gerard refused to “sell souls into per- 
dition.” 

Johns Hopkins formed a partnership 
with another Quaker, Benjamin Moore, 
but they did not get along because, in the 
words of Moore, “Johns is the only man 
I know who wants to make money more 
than I do.” 

Hiring three of his brothers, Hopkins 
formed his own wholesale company, 
Hopkins Brothers. 

At one point he was temporarily sus- 
pended from the Society of Friends due 
to his practice of accepting moonshine as 
payment for his goods and then re-bot- 
tling it as “Hopkins Best” and selling it 
at a considerable profit. 

He later told his cousin that, “The first 
year I was in business, I sold $200,000 
worth of goods.” 

With his considerable fortune, Johns 
Hopkins was able to invest in numerous 
ventures. 

The most important was the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, which con- 
nected the city’s port to the markets in 
the Midwest and helped turn Baltimore 
into one of the most prosperous cities in 
the 19th-century U.S. 

Hopkins became the majority share- 
holder and in 1847 he became a director 
of the company. From 1855 to his death 
he was chairman of its Finance Commit- 
tee. 

During massive 
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economic crises in 
both 1857 and 1873 
Hopkins used _ his 
fortune to keep the 
company from go- 
ing under. 

Hopkins — used 
his fortune to help 
his family, though 
sometimes in a 
back-handed way. 

One of — his 
brothers, Samuel, 
rather than joining 
Johns’s company 
went into the lum- 
ber business with 
a man named Mat- 
thews. 

When Mat- 
thews’s _ business 
was on the verge 
of collapse, Johns 
saved the company 
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Sitting outside Mattin Center is a memorial honoring Johns Hopkins, entrepreneur and university founder. 


and then put a story in the paper an- 
nouncing that Samuel Hopkins was leav- 
ing the lumber business to join Hopkins 
and Brothers. 

He did all of this without consulting 
Samuel, who was furious. Yet because of 
his brother’s actions, Samuel would even- 
tually become quite rich himself. 

Like his father, Johns Hopkins was a 
committed opponent of slavery. 

During the Civil War he outmaneu- 
vered members of the B & O board with 
Southern sympathies so that the rail- 


road could be used to move Union sol- 


diers and supplies. 

The railroad would become essential 
to the war effort. In addition, he was 
heavily involved with Radical Repub- 
lican organizations seeking to abolish 
slavery in Maryland. 

He also corresponded with president 
Lincoln and was an associate of power- 
ful abolitionist Henry Ward Beecher, 


whose sister Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

In 1867, Hopkins was a leader in a 
group that (unsuccessfully) tried to pre- 
vent the adoption of a new state consti- 
tution that stripped blacks of some of 
the rights they had been given during 
the war years. : 

By the time of his death Hopkins was 
one of the richest people in American 
history. One historian, using a person’s 
wealth compared to the gross national 
product, has calculated that‘Hopkins was 
the 69th-richest American ever. 

In his will, Hopkins donated $7 mil- 
lion to establish three institutions: a 
University, a Hospital and the Johns 
Hopkins Colored Orphans Asylum 
(which continued his commitment to 
the rights and welfare of African Amer- 
icans). 

At the time, this was the largest char- 
itable donation in the history of the U.S. 
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~ IN SOCIAL WORK AT SUNY 


) 
_ FIRE’s Red Alert List 


IRONICALLY, THE CURRICULUM 
FOR A MASTER'S DEGREE 


BINGHAMTON INCLUDED 
BLATANT VIOLATIONS OF ANDRE’S 
FIRST AMENDMENT RIGHTS. 


All Andre Massena wanted out of SUNY-Binghamton 
was a master’s degree — and the opportunity to express 
his opinions freely. He was denied both. When he publicly 


Date: 10/2/2010 


Registration Opens: 8:00 am 
Event Start Time: 9:00 am 


Association. 


StepOut &. 


Walk to Fight Diabetes 


Location: Rash Field, Inner Harbor 


criticized his school for hiring a faculty member 

Andre believed to be responsible for social injustice, the 
Department of Social Work tried to have him expelled. 
So much for the First Amendment. 


To join our team or to make a donation: 


With FIRE’s help, Andre graduated. But his case is 


Please join the Johns Hopkins — Homewood team for this year’s Step Out: Walk to Fight Diabetes. We hope 
you will consider joining us and many of your co-workers and classmates for this year’s walk. Together we 
can stop diabetes. Take the first step today by joining our team, or by making a donation. 


¢ Log onto http://main.diabetes.org/stepoutbaltimore 


just one of the many violations of student and faculty 
rights that FIRE sees-every day at colleges across 
the country. 


© Click “Join A Team” 


e Click on the team associated with Johns Hopkins — Homewood. 


* Type in Johns Hopkins and click “Search for a team” 


members 


Bucknell University Johns Hopkins University 
Brandeis University Michigan State University 
Colorado College Tufts University 


r gt 8s 3 , so every donation tly appreciated 
Red Alert institutions have displayed a severe and ongoing eth ee eae 


disregard for the fundamental rights of their students and 
professors. They are the “worst of the worst” when it 
comes to-liberty on-campus: Think twice before applying 
to one of FIRE’s Red Alert schools. 


Jon Grant 


igrant@jhu.edu 


See.who.else is-violating individual-rights on campus. Visit: 


e theFIRE.org--}\ 4 


As a member of The News-Letter staff you could... 


Bea grammar nerd 
Use InDesign to make beautiful layouts 


Use your html skillz for web design 


Write to your heart’s content 


- Play with photoshop all you want 


Find out more at our events: 


Student Activities Fair 
Friday, September 2nd 


e Scroll to the bottom of the page and click on “Join Team” or you can donate to one of the team 


F : Once you register, use the online fundraising tools to create your personal web page, email your friends, 
family and co-workers, accept online donations and raise more money to stop diabetes. If you are unable to 
walk, | hope you will support this worthwhile initiative by pledging a donation to our Johns Hopkins - 
Homewood team. The goal for the entire Johns Hopkins Community is to raise $45,000 for this year’s walk 


Please feel free to contact me with any questions and thank you for your support. 


2\ American Diabetes Association, 


Otte diabetes.org/stepout 


Ik to Fight Diabetes ~1°888-DIABETES 


News-Letter Open House 
Monday, September 13th 
; 2:00-4:00pm | 8:00-10:00pm ) ; 
Rec Center Levering Glass Pavillion 
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Panes, trains and automobiles: Getting around in Charm City 


By SARAH TAN 


As a newly minted freshman at Hop- 
kins, one of the most important things 
you'll want to know after you learn 
how to get around campus is how to get 
away from it. Hopkins students often 
have a reputation for never leaving cam- 
pus, but don’t let yourself become that 
stereotype! 

Baltimore has a lot to offer for a college 
student annd in order to take advantage 
of what the city has to offer, the most 
important thing to know is how to get 
around. 

The first and foremost mode of trans- 
portation for most Hopkins students is 
the JHMI Shuttle. The distinctive blue 
and white bus runs from the corner of 
University Parkway and North Charles 
Street down to the Medical campus in 
East Baltimore, stopping at the Peabody 
campus in the Mount Vernon area and at 
Penn Station. 

Many Hopkins students who live on 


campus find it easiest to catch this shut- 
tle at the corner of Barnes & Nobles on 
St. Paul. 

This shuttle is free, great for a college 
student budget, and it runs about every 
half-hour on weekdays. It’s clean, reli- 
able, and will get you to the most com- 
mon hangout spots. The schedule can 
be found online at www.parkingjhu. 
edu/shuttles_jhmi_homewood.html. 

The second most common mode 
of transportation is the Collegetown 
Shuttle. Also free—as long as you re- 
member your student ID—it stops at 
two locations on the Hopkins campus: 
one in front of the MSE Library, and one 
in front of Charles Commons on North 
Charles Street. 

Many students take this shuttle down 
to the Inner Harbor or up to the Tow- 
son Town Center, two great places for 
shopping and eating out. It also stops at 
other college campuses along the way, 
including Towson, Loyola, MICA and 
Goucher. Keep in mind that the shut- 
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The MTA buses are a useful way to get around the city. Lines 11 and 3 both stop near the Homewood Campus. 
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tle does not run after midnight. Their 
schedule can be found online at balti- 
morecollegetown.org. 

For those in need of a late night ride 
back from anywhere—be it the library or 
a frat party—there’s the JHU Escort Van. 
The shuttle starts running at 5PM and 
its route covers a number of off-campus 
housing apartments such as University 
One, the Broadview and the Carlyle and 
will take students to the Rotunda, Super- 
fresh, or Giant. 

In addition, if you call the number for 
the van on your J-Card (410-516-8700), 
you can request for it to pick you up and 
drop you off where you need to go. 

In addition to Hopkins-affiliated 
transportation, there is also local city 
transportation, which has a_ broader 
range of coverage, though one should al- 
Ways exercise caution when using them 
later at night. 

Most Hopkins students will call a cab 
when they are in need of transportation 
farther from campus late at night. Cabs 
are ubiquitous in Baltimore, 
but keep in mind that they are 
also the most expensive way 
to get around. 

You can either catch one 
from a corner or call them up 
and request a pick up. The 
most commonly used cab 
is Yellow Cab, whose num- 
ber is 410-685-1212. If you’re 
coming from Penn Station or 
someplace near there, you can 
always find a line of cabs in 
front of the station. 

There's also the newly es- 
tablished Charm City Circu- 
lator. The Circulator is free 
and currently runs two dif- 
ferent routes around the city. 
The buses are fuel-efficient, 
and they run within ten min- 
utes of each other. 

Though there are plans 
in the near future to create 
a line that runs through the 
Hopkins campus, the closest 
stop is currently at Penn Sta- 
tion by the Purple Route. The 
buses make stops throughout 
downtown Baltimore and the 
Inner Harbor. Schedules and 
route stops can be found on- 
line at charmcitycirculator. 
com 

There’s also the MTA bus 
system. There are a couple 
routes that stop nearby or 
on the Hopkins campus, the 
two most common being 
the 11 and the 3. Both lines 
run along North Charles 


Street—stopping at Penn Station—and 
the 11 goes to the Towson Town Mall. 
The 3 runs to the Inner Harbor. The 3 
runs seven days a week, while the 11 
runs only on weekdays. Their schedules 
can be found at mta.maryland.gov/ser- 
vices/bus/. 

In addition, the MTA has the Light Rail 
trains, which run from Baltimore County 
to the airport. While there is no stop near 
Homewood, you can use the JHMI shuttle 
to get to Penn Station and then take the 
train to BWI. 

The city also has a small subway sys- 
tem, although it is very limited and few 
Hopkins students use it. There is a stop 
in front of the medical campus, but the 
line does not run through the Homewood 
campus. 

In terms of longer travel, for students 
looking to get to Washington DC, the 
MARC train is the most affordable so- 
lution, although there is also Amtrak. 
Amtrak is generally more expensive, 
but the MARC trains only run on week- 
days. Both stop at Baltimore’s Penn Sta- 
tion and take you directly into Wash- 
ington DC’s Union Station. 

A typical MARC fare is about $10.00. 
More information on the MARC can be 
found at mta.maryland.gov/services/ 
mare. 

There are also the Greyhound and the 
Boltbus, which many students use to take 
up to New York City. The Greyhound has 
two stations, both of which are found in 
downtown Baltimore. 

However, no bus routes or shuttles 
run to either site, so you will have to 
take a taxi to get to the station. A typi- 
cal Greyhound fare to New York City is 
about $20.00. 

The Boltbus also goes to New York City 
but is more conveniently located outside 
of Penn Station. 

Finally, there is walking, although it is 
not a good idea to walk too far off cam- 
pus by yourself, especially if you are un- 
familiar with Baltimore. Walking should 
never be done at night. Always use dis- 
cretion, and don’t take streets that look 
empty or deserted. 

Most students, however, do walk to 
Eddie’s grocery store on St. Paul and eat 
at some of the restaurants along the same 
street. Many also walk through the -la- 
crosse field and down San Martin Drive 
to the artsy district of Hampden. 

Baltimore is a great city that has a lot 
to offer if you know how to get there, but 
students should always exercise caution 
and sensibility. 

If something feels unsafe, don’t do it! If 
need be, spend the extra cash on the cab. 


Now go out and explore, but be safe in 
your travels! 
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Providing Knowledge for the World: A short his 


By PETER SICHER 


Many schools that today are great uni- 
versities had humble beginnings. 

Harvard began as a place to train min- 
isters for the Puritans in Massachusetts. 
Duke was nothing more than a local 
school house. Dartmouth College meant 
to train Native Americans as Christian 
missionaries. 

The founders of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, however, were ambitious from 
the start. They could afford to be with 
$3.5 million from the estate of Baltimore 
mogul Johns Hopkins. 

The University’s first President, Dan- 
iel Coit Gilman, set out to revolutionize 
American higher education by importing 
into the United States the German model 
of the University as a not just a center of 
teaching, but also of research. 

“We are aiming at... An enduring 


foundation; a slow development; first 
local, then regional, then national influ- 
ence; the most liberal promotion of all 
useful knowledge; the special provision 
of such departments as are elsewhere 


Johns Hopkins University. 


neglected in the country; a generous 
affiliation with all other institutions, 
avoiding interferences, and engaging 
in no rivalry; the encouragement of re- 
search; the promotion of young men; 
and the advancement of individual 
scholars, who by their excellence will 


COURTESY OF WWWFAS.HARVARD.EDU 
Woodrow Wilson is one of 33 Nobel Laureates to have been affiliated with 


advance the sciences they pursue, and 
the society where they dwell,” Gilman 
said in his inaugural address in 1876. 

With this model, universities would 
not only provide knowledge to their stu- 
dents, but provide “Knowledge for the 
world.” 

Gilman served as President from 1876 
to 1901. When he took office, the Uni- 
versity only included the School of Arts 
and Sciences. By the time he left it also 
included the Schools of Nursing (found- 
ed in 1889) and of Medicine (founded in 
1893). 

The University began in downtown 
Baltimore. That location, however, left 
little room for expansion, so in the late 
nineteenth century the Board began to 
look for a more suitable location. 

They were able to secure the land 
around Homewood House, which had 
been given as a wedding gift in 1802 to 
Charles Carroll Jr. by his father Charles 
Carroll of Carleton, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

The University acquired the land in 
1902. The first building on campus, Gil- 
man Hall, was com- 
pleted in 1914. 


The School of 
Engineering, which 
was’ founded in 
1913, moved to 
Homewood in 1914 
and in 1916 the 


School of Arts and 
Sciences moved as 
well. The Chem- 
istry Department, 
however, remained 
in its downtown 
location until 1924, 
when Remsen Hall 
was completed. 
Hopkins had 
expanded in oth- 
er ways by then 
as well. In 1909 a 
School of Profes- 
‘sional Studies in 
Business and Edu- 
cation was founded and in 2007 it was 
split into the Carey School of Business 
and the School of Education. In 1916 the 
School of Public Health was founded. 
While the University was a leader in 
education from early on, the same un- 
fortunately cannot be said of Hopkins 
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tory of Johns tHopkins 
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When the Homewood campus opened in 1914, the only buidlings were on the now Gilman quad. 


in the realm of civil rights, despite the 
progressive views of Johns Hopkins the 
man. 

While a former slave, Kelly Miller, 
studied at Hopkins for two years in the 
1880s before leaving for financial reasons, 
an African American undergraduate did 
not graduate from the University until 
1950, when Frederick Scott graduated. 

Before that, several African Ameri- 
cans applicants were rejected due to 
their race. . 

Harvard Alumnus Carl Murphy ap- 
plied in 1914 to take a summer course, 
but was turned down by President 
Goodnow, who cited Maryland’s policy 
of separate institutions for “the white 
and the colored.” 

In 1937, after the Maryland Court of 
Appeals mandated desegregation at the 
University of Maryland, NAACP member 
Edward Lewis began an eighteen month 
crusade to gain admittance to Hopkins. 
He failed. 

Women were allowed into the Univer- 
sity’s graduate programs much earlier. In 
the school School of Nursing particularly, 
women were allowed to study alongside 
men from the beginning. 

The daughters of several board mem- 
bers raised the money to create the medi- 
cal school and were therefore able to con- 
vince the Board to allow women to study 


there. 

In 1907 it became official policy to ac- 
cept women into all of the University’s 
graduate programs. 

“It was simply a matter of justice — | 
should say of justice and common sense,” 
Ira Remsen, the President at the time, 
said. 

In 1893 Florence Bascomb became the 
first woman to receive a PhD from Hop- 
kins. She went on to become a prominent 
geologist. 

The first woman to qualify for a PhD 
from the University, however, was Chris- 
tine Ladd-Franklin, who should have been 
awarded a PhD in mathematics in 1882. 

Although she was denied her degree, 
the University corrected this injustice in 
1926. 

Women were not allowed to study as 
undergraduates, however, until 1970. 

Since its creation, 33 Nobel Laureates 
have been affiliated with the University. 

Hopkins researchers confirmed the 
authenticity of the Dead Sea Scrolls, de- 
veloped the rubber glove for use in sur- 
geries, discovered that Dramamine was 
useful for treating motion sickness, and 
took the first color photograph of our 
planet from space. : 

Just as Gilman envisioned, Johns Hop- 


kins University has provided knowledge 
for the world. 


1876 


The move to the Homewood 
Campus begins. 


1950 


Women are allowed to enter 


Hopkins as undergraduates. 
The first African American | 


The University opens. 


1914 
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' graduates from Hopkins. 


1970 
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MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY 
The Hutzler Undergraduate Reading Room, popularly known as “the Hut,” will remain a popular study location on campus. 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Gilman Hall, which opened in 1915, is the oldest building on campus. It 's the 
home of the ten humanities departments which are now housed under one roof. 
Gilman was closed for two years while it was undergoing a massive restoration. 


MIORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR . 
Formerly the enclosed walkway between the entrance to Gilman and the Hut, the glass Atrium will now 
houses a cafe and will be filled with natural light from above. 
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Thursday, September 9,3-4pm 
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e Branch next to bookstore 

e Surcharge-Free ATMs on campus 

e Easy access for students & Parents 
e Free online banking 


Open an Account Today! 


